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SOME REFLECTIONS ON EPISTEMOLOGY AND 
HISTORICAL INQUIRY 


I 


— a complete consensus about the nature and extent of 
historical inquiry has never existed even among practicing 
historians, philosophers among them sometimes detected a problem 
in need of thoughtful analysis. Yet not all philosophers interested 
in significant epistemological problems devoted properly serious 
attention to the problem of historical knowledge. Modern ration- 
alists from Descartes to prominent Enlightenment thinkers tended 
to ignore or even to ‘‘despise’’ history as a legitimate subject- 
matter for epistemological analysis.._ Many of the classical em- 
piricists seem also to have ignored this issue. The Hume who 
authored the famous History seems far removed from the philo- 
sophical writer who challenged the view that man could justify 
the principle of causality on purely empiricistic grounds. Only 
indirectly did Kant’s thought encourage any serious concern for 
historical pursuits among later interpreters who, confronted by the 
problem of the ‘‘transcendental self,’’ tended to develop a tem- 
poralistic aspect of his philosophy during the nineteenth century.? 
Of course, the Romanticists and certain Idealists sought after 
knowledge of objects and events for their own sakes. But even 
these left the central epistemological problem unsolved while stimu- 
lating nineteenth-century German historians in their quests after 
significant philological and historiographical discoveries. Their 
influence finally extended even to Ranke, now often interpreted as 
the founder of the scientific or ‘‘objectivist’’ school of historiog- 


1 Paul Schrecker, Work and History (Princeton, N. J., Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1948), p. xiv, renders this judgment on the Cartesians. 

2'W. Windelband, A History of Philosophy (London, Macmillan, 1926), 
2nd ed., p. 648: ‘*The dualism of the Kantian Weltanschauung is reflected in 
the science of the nineteenth century by the peculiar tension between science 
of Nature and science of Life.’’ See also H. A. Hodges, The Philosophy of 
Wilhelm Dilthey (London, Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1952), pp. 160 ff. 
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raphy.* Finally, in more recent times, growth of interest in the 
methodological problems of the social sciences has made the prob- 
lem of historical knowledge a significant one for a number of spe- 
cialized disciplines.‘ 

Perhaps somewhat belatedly in America, the last half-century 
has seen a serious revival in philosophical, epistemological, and 
methodological interests in the nature of historical inquiry. 
While few men have denied the possibility of a degree of historical 
knowledge, some have strenuously disagreed over the issues whether 
historians can write ‘‘objective’’ histories of complex events and 
whether historians can, or indeed should, seek generalized knowl- 
edge about events widely separated in time and place. Sometimes 
questions about the possibility of historical knowledge are confused 
with questions about the significance of such knowledge, once ob- 
tained. Whatever the specific epistemological and methodological 
difficulties confronting historians, this much has become clear: the 
‘‘incompleteness’’ of historical knowledge presents no unique prob- 
lem to historians, as writers like Nagel and Hempel have pointed 
out. It may be the case that historical knowledge remains in- 
complete in ways significantly different from other kinds of incom- 
plete knowledge; but it is equally a fact that no scientific inquiry 
achieves total knowledge about its specific subject-matter. Be- 
cause the historian—whatever his private epistemological hopes— 
cannot know everything about an event, it does not follow that we 
must deny legitimate status to historical inquiry and certain of its 
grounded results. As Santayana realized, ‘‘Reason is not come to 
repeat the universe but to fulfill it’’; for if the historian actually 
attempted to ‘‘rehearse the inner life of everybody that ever lived’’ 
he would involve himself in an endeavor which is not rational. 
“*Instead of lifting the historian above the world and making him 


8 Theodore von Laue, Leopold Ranke: The Formative Years (Princeton, 
N. J., Princeton University Press, 1950), pp. 15-16, writing of the influence on 
Ranke of such men as Herder, Goethe, Friedrich Schlegel, and others, has this 
to say: ‘‘From these authors he also absorbed the new intensity of understand- 
ing which called for a common effort of emotion, reason and contemplation in 
the grasping of the realities of life.’’ See also R. L. P. Milburn, Early Chris- 
tian Interpretations of History (London, Adam and Charles Black, 1954), pp. 
152-153. 

4A glance at the extended bibliography at the end of Bulletin 54 (New 
York, Social Science Research Council, 1946) will substantiate this statement. 

5 Ibid., passim. See also David Bidney, Theoretical Anthropology (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1953), pp. 250-285 and passim. 

6C. G. Hempel, ‘‘The Function of General Laws in History,’’ reprinted 
in Contemporary Philosophy, Jarrett and McMurrin, eds. (New York, Henry 
Holt and Co., 1954), p. 426; and E. Nagel, ‘‘Some Issues in the Logic of His- 
torical Analysis,’’ in The Scientific Monthly, Vol. LXXIV, No. 3 (1952), p. 164. 
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the most consummate of creatures, it would flatten his mind out 
into a passive after-image of diffuse existence, with all its horrible 
blindness, strain, and monotony.’’’ 

The major epistemological problem confronting the historical 
inquirer remains essentially that of determining legitimate infer- 
ential procedures with respect to specified subject-matters. From 
what exists, available as data for interpretive use as evidence for 
past happenings, the historian must infer the past existence of 
events now in some sense temporally non-existent. No appeal to 
any empirical sensationalism or to a rationalistic apriorism can es- 
tablish save inferentially the factual existence of what is no longer 
temporally in existence. Beyond this a goodly share of the his- 
torian’s inquiries is concerned with linguistic remains rather than 
primarily with artifacts or directly with physico-biological struc- 
tures. Albright points out that even in the case of archeology, 
‘‘Written documents form by far the most important single body 
of material discovered by archeologists. It must be remembered 
that every single script employed in the ancient Near East has had 
to be deciphered in modern times.’’ ® 

The recently deceased English historian and philosopher, 
Collingwood, has insisted that written histories must show concern 
with human ‘‘acts’’ only, perhaps a justifiable limitation on his- 
torical subject-matter in face of the common-sense fact that the 
overwhelming tendency in historiographical work has been oriented 
toward such acts. If in somewhat changed terms, Collingwood 
here continued Hegel’s assertion, in Introduction to the Philosophy 
of History, that ‘‘to explain History is to depict the passions of 
mankind, the genius, the active powers, that play their part on the 
great stage’’; for Collingwood’s confinement of historiography to 
interest in human acts continues that distinction between nature 
and ‘‘spirit’’ which, a century earlier, Hegel had made funda- 
mental to his own philosophizing about history.° But beyond this, 
Collingwood maintained that historians are not interested in early 

7 **History,’’ in Reason in Science (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1905), p. 52. 


8 A clear analysis of the pragmatic nature of the origin of historical in- 
vestigations in ‘‘traces’’ left in the ‘‘present’’ is G. J. Renier, History: Its 
Purpose and Method (Boston, The Beacon Press, 1950), passim. 

9W. F. Albright, ‘‘The Rediscovery of the Biblical World,’’ in The West- 
minster Historical Atlas to the Bible (Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 
1945), p. 11. See also his From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1940), pp. 1-47. 

10R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1946), pp. 302-315. The Hegel quotation is from Selections (New York, 
Modern Library, 1929), p. 334. 
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or pre-literate stages of human cultural existence. This is surely 
anerror. His effort here sharply to distinguish a neo-idealist from 
a naturalistic and positivistic conception of historical process is 
rather unfruitful. One of the reasons historians do not write the 
‘thistories’’ of human acts performed before the advent of written 
documents capable of enduring to serve as later evidence in his- 
torical inquiries is that historians know such enterprises to be al- 
most wholly speculative. It is not because they are uninterested. 
We cannot write the histories of the early Sumerian peoples be- 
cause historians lack necessary documentary remains even though 
they do know that a people, so named, lived in a given geographical 
area during delimitable points in time. But to know the Sumer- 
ians were there is not in any meaningful sense to know their his- 
tories. Paraphrasing a statement by Hegel, historians need con- 
scious knowledge not only that they know; they require conscious 
awareness of what they know. Thus archeology did not create as 
great a revolution for historiography as did the important philo- 
logical discoveries of the past century. 

Whatever the epistemological status of specific historiographical 
results, history as inquiry remains in part what Cassirer took it to 
be, an enterprise closely linked with art; like poetry, ‘‘it is an 
organon of our self-knowledge, an indispensable instrument for 
building up our human universe.’’?4 To accept, however, Colling- 
wood’s confinement of historiography to concern with ‘‘thought”’ 
as it was self-consciously linked to acts in past contexts is to over- 
look the fact that, while historians cannot know what the Sumer- 
ians thought, in many cases they can know some of the things they 
did by virtue of non-linguistic remains lasting into the present. 
To write, say, one kind of history of architecture does not. require, 
in every instance, that the historian know what the architects 
themselves thought about their own productions. To write satis- 
factory, relatively finished histories of a cross-sectional kind would, 
in their turn, require such fuller knowledge. 


II 


Now to say that historical inquiry results from specific interests 
of inquiring minds which can raise a finite range of questions does 
not tell us what those questions must be about to be historical nor 
whether those questions which are raised with historical intent can 
receive knowledgeable answers. These matters require some con- 
sideration. 


11 Ernst Cassirer, 4n Essay on Man (New York, Anchor Books, 1953), 
p. 260. 
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At the outset we must remind ourselves that historical knowl- 
edge usually and almost necessarily involves references to events 
or sequences of events somehow, if only in part, marked by the 
quality or fact of ‘‘pastness.’? Many foolish things are said re- 
garding this matter. Writers who point out that the interest of 
the ‘‘conventional’’ historian in the past does not adequately de- 
fine historical inquiry merely wish to assert, I suggest, that many 
seientific inquiries are sometimes similarly interested in assuming 
an historiographical pose as means to non-historical ends. To say 
that geologists sometimes show interest in past aspects of physical 
or biological phenomena, or that biologists and paleontologists 
often attempt partial morphological reconstructions of remains left 
over from now extinct forms of organic life, means only that they 
are sometimes concerned with historical quests. Indeed in some 
ways it makes sense if one speaks of mountain ranges and other 
physical phenomena which alter through time as ‘‘having his- 
tories.’’?2, To do so without analytic care, however, can lead to a 
confusing of an historicist principle with an ontology of process. 
In ordinary linguistic use the term ‘‘historian’’ does refer to those 
inquirers who, as a class, show a significant interest in past aspects 
of non-human natural events only as the latter have at some place 
and time impinged upon human activities or themselves resulted, 
in part, from human volitions or arts. Normally, then, the his- 
torian shows interest in past human acts, although he possesses no 
sole right to the use of historiographical procedures. Schrecker 
has shown that artifactual remains from the past interest his- 
torians as cultural rather than as natural products.4* Men can, 
if they wish, write histories of architecture since men are the pro- 
ducers of the class of objects included in ‘‘architecture.’’ Such 
functional histories play an important role in historiographical 
labors. To write the history of a mountain, on the other hand, is 
to write a ‘‘history’’ of an entirely different qualitative order. 
In any event, what Whitehead called the immortality of the past, 
its inferred completedness, remains a pervasive limiting condition 
for historiographical endeavors. The psychological reasons for the 
historian’s interest in the past, or the non-historical functions the 
historian may hope to realize by such an interest, tell us nothing 
about what historiographically the historian seeks to know. This 


12 Thus, on this view, human history would constitute one kind of history. 

18 Paul Schrecker, Work and History, p. 19. 

14 During classroom lectures, Professor J. H. Randall, Jr., suggested that 
the term ‘‘career’’ be employed in discussing temporalistic features of natural 


processes. Thus a mountain range could be said to possess a ‘‘career’’ rather 
than a ‘‘history.’” 
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is not said to overlook the fact that there are mediocre as well as 
perceptively brilliant and even ‘‘philosophical’’ historians. Just 
as one biologist or physicist may differ widely in ability from other 
physicists and biologists, so historians are not distributively com- 
petent in the same degree even when concerned with the same evi- 
dential remains from the past. Such differences do not legislate 
against a relatively scientific historiography. 

The real problem arises when one realizes how seriously his- 
torians have debated the ‘‘proper’’ ways in which they can be in- 
terested in events or sequences of events somehow past.’® Two 
presumably incompatible views of historical knowledge seem to 
arise from these debates. One is that historical knowledge is pre- 
dominantly or even exclusively ideographic, concerned only with 
relatively unique past events and not even secondarily with gen- 
eralizations of a causal or a sociological nature. The other main- 
tains that historical knowledge concerns causal relations connecting 
specific events, given the authenticated factuality of the latters’ 
happening. A corollary of the latter view asserts that his- 
torical knowledge is about the consequences of events, whether 
these consequences are considered in some ‘‘past present’’ or in a 
contemporary ‘‘living present.’’?® Genetically, the historian may 
attempt to explain how a cluster of sub-events eventuated in some 
consequence of a very recent incidence. A corollary of the ideo- 
graphic view insists that the historian must acquire knowledge 
about past events as they were, intrinsically, ‘‘in themselves.”’ 
These seemingly differing conceptions of what historical knowledge 
may be said to be about are sometimes presented in such a manner 
as to indicate an impasse to their clarification or solution. On one 
view, meaningful historical knowledge is seen as involving neces- 
sary reference to the historian’s ‘‘present’’ for the explanatory 
materials by which alone the historian can hope to ‘‘understand”’ 
consequences of past events. On the other, it is sometimes inter- 
preted as being possible only to the extent that the data for past 
events ‘‘speak’’ for themselves, as it were, without the introduc- 
tion of interpretive criteria from the present. At times this im- 
passe has found statement in the seemingly contradictory positions 
that to understand the past one must know the ‘‘present,’’ and that 


18 For the differing conceptions of history of men like Ranke and Burck- 
hardt, for example, see Hans Kohn, ed., German History: Some New German 
Views (London, Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1954), the essay by Friedrich Meinecke, 
‘*Ranke and Burckhardt,’’ p. 154. 

16 For the clearest available analysis of this aspect of historical work, see 
J. H. Randall, Jr., ‘‘On Understanding the History of Philosophy,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XXXVI (1939), pp. 460-474. 
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to ‘‘know’’ the present one must understand the past. (In a brief 
concluding portion of this paper I shall address a few remarks to 
this issue. ) 

The point here to be emphasized is that both views are historio- 
graphically justified if not inclusive of one another. The two in- 
terests need not find expression in the same historian. Favoring 
an ideographie conception of the historian’s subject-matter, Col- 
lingwood has insisted that ‘‘if you find him [the historian] on a 
certain occasion studying the Hundred Years War or the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, you cannot infer that he is in the preliminary stages 
of an inquiry whose ultimate aim is to reach conclusions about 
wars and revolutions as such. If he is in the preliminary stages 
of any inquiry, it is more likely to be a general study of the Middle 
Ages or the Seventeenth Century.’’?” Yet Collingwood has also 
excluded what he terms ‘‘chronicle’’ from the class of what he 
considers ‘‘histories.’’ He does this on the ground that chronicle 
involves factual knowledge contained in statements which are ‘‘dry 
bones, which may some day become history when someone is able 
to clothe them with the flesh and blood of a thought which is both 
his and theirs.’’** One must insist against Collingwood that an 
ideographic view of the nature of historical subject-matter need 
not exclude genetic or causal analyses from historiography. In 
part the issue has resulted from the adoption of a simplistic as 
opposed to a sophisticated conception of factuality. Atomistic 
conceptions of factuality receive the criticism that no facts can 
speak for themselves. Sometimes this means merely that inquiring 
minds must arrive at the facts. At other times it appears to mean 
awareness of the necessity of complex kinds of interpretation in 
the ordering of data even in specialized histories. On this second 
view, data for inquiry become ‘‘facts’’ only within the boundary- 
conditions established by the historian’s initial premisses for in- 
quiry. Still, we must remember that any view of factuality which 
makes the latter depend on a specific kind of interpretation in order 
to produce significant facts for inquiry erects a heuristic methodo- 
logical principle into an ontological one. To say that facts cannot 
speak for themselves means only that critical minds must learn how 
to converse about them. The purpose of inquiry is to elucidate 
the facts, to make them clear, to relate them to other facts, to an- 
alyze them, to set them in fresh perspectives—but always as facts. 

It is a mistake to suppose that because facts need sophisticated 


17 The Idea of History, p. 250. 

18 Ibid., pp. 298-300. That Collingwood does not mean to assert the his- 
torian must know everything about the events he is studying to produce mean- 
ingful histories is made clear here. 
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interpretations in some inquiries they need them in all. We can 
know many facts without understanding them in exalted explana- 
tory ways.® We can know that it is raining, or that it is not; 
that a battle is being fought, although we may not understand all 
its causes and ramifications; that friends or acquaintances are with- 
out employment, without understanding all the economic or tech- 
nological reasons for this state of affairs. Admitting the necessity 
of interpretation in historiography, we do not have thereby to as- 
sume that the historian creates the facts of his inquiry nor even 
that he must generalize about whatever facts he may manage to 
unearth. The span of written history covers less than 6000 years 
and most of the documentary remains capable of serving as his- 
toriographical data stem from the last 300 of these. In light of 
such facts as these, it would be rash indeed to request the his- 
torian to justify his scientific status by limiting his scientific func- 
tion to that of historical generalizations. Similarly foolish it is, 
however, to limit his ideographic performances to narrowly con- 
ceived particularities of fact. If he chooses to be interested in 
causal or sequential studies of authenticated past facts, he may 
hope to write genetic accounts of a variety of related events. 
There is, however, no historiographical rule that says he must. 
Thus the historian’s interest is always in selectively relevant 
past facts within a stipulated context of inquiry. This interest 
need not include an effort to relate knowledge of such facts to 
‘*present’’ events, but contrary to Collingwood’s view it may le- 
gitimately involve this function also. An historian may still wish 
to know many things, in addition, which do not bear directly on 
the specialized inquiry he is conducting. An historian seeking 
knowledge of Caesar’s political activities, writing now in 1956, 
may wish to know much about the Rome in which such activities 
occurred. He may want to know about Roman social life in the 
first century B. C., or about Roman philosophical views, or Roman 
recreational activities. He may want to know these things merely 
to create a background for the political activities of his primary 
subject. Nor need he trace causal relations between this back- 
ground and all of Caesar’s acts. Like the talented novelist, he 
may wish to portray a sociological setting as the context of Caesar’s 
affairs. To know what Rome was like, in many ways, may help 
the reader to relive the political acts against a believable and rich, 
sociological background. Even Dewey recognized the need some- 
times to view past events in the light of those who participated in 


19 See C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, 
Ill., The Open Court Publishing Co., 1946), pp. 262-263. 
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them. ‘‘In order to justify continuity, historians have often re- 
sorted to a falsely named ‘genetic’ method, wherein there is no 
genuine genesis, because everything is resolved into what went be- 
fore. But Egyptian civilization and art were not just a prepara- 
tion for Greek, nor were Greek thought and art merely reedited 
versions of the civilizations from which they so freely borrowed. 
Each culture has its own individuality and has a pattern that binds 
its parts together.’’ ° 

Where data exist as sources for inferential inquiries into past 
acts, historians may hope to achieve knowledge of these acts as the 
men who performed them interpreted them, in their own eyes, in 
their own times and places. This aspect of historical inquiry such 
men as Dilthey, Collingwood, and Cassirer had in mind when they 
insisted that history is concerned with ideas, thought, or symbolic 
form. By these they did not mean systematized theories about 
actions and events, but rather expressions of intent, or purpose, 
or self-interpretation by human agents acting in, through, or upon 
events which later historians study. Now a radical positivist in 
historical work may become upset because available data and meth- 
odological procedures prove inadequate for attainment of abso- 
lutely certain knowledge about past events. He may even grow 
poignant over his presumed ‘‘mindlessness’’ and the almost an- 
archistic appearances of historical structures. This may turn him 
to mathematical logic. He may come to view history and the so- 
cial sciences as being ‘‘trivial’’ to the extent that they fail to result 
in reliable explanatory laws or generalizations. But there is an 
important problem here. It stems from the one-sided conception 
of the nature of science prevalent in some quarters. Physics and 
mathematics have tended to serve as the models for positivistically 
minded thinkers, encouraging a rather formalistic view of science. 
But historians are always interested in material causation, in the 
concrete details of eventful happenings, in differences as well as 
similarities, in discontinuities as well as in continuities. This is 
not a difference in kind but one in degree and intent. One writer 
has somewhere said that if the experimental physicist misses one 
atom coming along, he can perhaps make another serve as well for 


20 Art as Experience (New York, Minton, Balch & Co., 1934), pp. 335-336. 
The remarkable chapter, ‘‘ Art and Civilization,’’ indicates the extent to which 
Dewey himself never developed an exclusively instrumentalist conception of art 
or history. For an accurate estimate of Dewey’s conception of history, see 
J. H. Randall, Jr., ‘‘Dewey’s Interpretation of the History of Philosophy,’’ 
passim, in the Schilpp volume, The Philosophy of John Dewey (New York, 
Tudor Publishing Co., 1939). 
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his scientific purposes. Not so the historian.2* Even when an 
historian like Toynbee may reveal an interest in materials widely 
separated in time and place, as with Civilizations, a lingering ideo- 
graphic interest on a highly abstract level still remains. To write 
the history of Western Civilization is not to write the histories of 
all Civilizations. Nor need such an interest produce knowledge of 
laws governing Civilizations. Similarly, one does not have to 
know all about ice caps to know something significant about the 
geological behavior of ice formations under given conditions. Nor 
had one to witness the 1954 floods in Des Moines, Iowa, in order 
to know something about the general behavior of floods. But the 
historian, unlike the physicist, does have to be interested in this 
or that flood, say, in this or that place, as it affected these or those _ 
peoples. And unless he is writing a very specialized history of 
one branch of applied science, he need not scientifically know much 
about floods in general. 

Now, turning to the other of our presumably incompatible views 
of historical knowledge, we must right the balance by insisting that 
historians can at times partially realize the causal bearings of one 
set of events upon another set. No doubt evolutionary views of 
the last century, especially what is termed ‘‘social Darwinism,”’ 
have blinded modern historians to the common-sense ways in which 
even earlier historians thought they were doing something of this 
kind. Thucydides, Herodotus, Tacitus, Gibbon no doubt thought 
they were explaining relations between the details in which, his- 
toriographically, they were most interested. The ‘‘new’’ history 
did not begin with James Harvey Robinson, as Carl Becker so ably 
pointed out some years ago; nor did it, as Becker thought, neces- 
sarily begin with the Enlightenment. To some extent historians 
have always sought to write ‘‘new’’ histories. They do so today. 
They write of the causes of wars and revolutions, of the expansion 
of Europe or of Asia in different ages, of the influence of Hegelian 
thought on later British philosophy or of Platonic philosophy on 
an entire philosophical tradition. These efforts are nonetheless de- 
pendent on the ideographic bases made possible by already com- 
pleted accounts of the components. The explanatory results can 
never be sounder than the factual relevance of the components 
making up the sequence immediately under historiographical scru- 
tiny. Such sequential historiographical interests cannot be said to 
be more significant than cross-sectional historiographical ones. 


21 A careful account of the distinction between historical inquiry and the 
inquiries of physicists can be found in 8. P. Lamprecht, Nature and History 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1950), pp. 59-88. See also Per Fug 
lum, Edward Gibbon (Oslo, Academisk Forlag, 1953), pp. 33-44 and 129 ff. 
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Both neo-idealist and positivistically minded thinkers can be on 
sound grounds when they claim, respectively, that historical knowl- 
edge is ideographic and that historical knowledge is of past events 
interpreted in terms of causal or sequential hypotheses. They 
equally err, I suggest, whenever they attempt exclusively to make 
historical knowledge one or the other. Historical knowledge is al- 
ways in part ideographic in its intended reference to past events 
or acts, whether simple or complex. It-is also always concerned 
with past acts either in terms of the self-interpretations of the 
agents who took part in them or in terms of the historian’s own 
explanatory purposes. Always it involves necessary methodologi- 
cal selection from among available data, where data serve as infer- 
ential indications of the nature of acts and events now past. Like 
all knowledge, historical knowledge is incomplete. In the knowing 
called ‘‘historical’’ the attempt to explain events according to for- 
malized laws need not occur at all. Indeed how we ‘‘explain’”’ 
past events may involve more than narrowly historiographical 
questioning. It may even lead to a philosophy of history or to an 
ontology of process. But in historical work the reference must be 
to past events and to what one writer has fittingly called the ‘‘ob- 
durate otherness’’ of the events under scrutiny.?? If the kinds of 
things we can know about the past do not always ease our present 


situations, it may mean that knowledge itself cannot give guar- 
antees that all perplexing human problems can be solved. It may 
mean that historical knowledge does not come near telling us the 
kinds of things we should have to know to predict the future wisely 
and safely to secure the present. 


III 


Some critics have objected that knowledge of past events is 
always of or im some particular historian’s ‘‘present’’ and is thus 
extremely selective by necessity. Not only this. Historians must 
also often rewrite histories or at least write new ones about stand- 
ardly significant events. The more incisive critical thinkers have 
pointed out that the history of historiography may serve as rela- 
tive proof of the fact that our understanding of the past vhanges 
as new data emerge, as new methodological procedures alter our 
interpretations of previously known data, and as our interests in 
the past get shaped or modified by class, race, religious, and other 
disturbing influences. So a Kierkegaard can say that nineteenth- 
century Christians understand the early Christians better than the 


22 A. C. Danto, ‘‘On Historical Questioning,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. LI, No. 
3 (1954), pp. 97-99. 
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latter actually understood themselves. To this involved issue only 
a few remarks can here be tendered as conclusion to the present 
inquiry. 

One of the confusions associated with this approach is intrin- 
sically semantic, centered as it is in the problem of what is meant 
when the historian says he ‘‘understands’’ an event. Other con- 
fusions are of a different order. Some center in that rather vague 
borderland separating classical epistemologies from contemporary 
views known as the sociology of knowledge.”* They remain diff- 
cult to clarify since most of the efforts to replace classical epistemo- 
logical pursuits by a synthesis known as socio-epistemology have 
failed to achieve their goals. Obviously only a finite number of 
‘histories’? manage to get written or known out of all possible 
‘thistories’’ for which data exist as potential starting-points for 
inquiry. The ‘‘present’’ always contains grounds for many more 
historiographical pursuits that can ever receive human attention 
and thus historiographical actualization. At the outset we must 
admit that if historians do not choose to write histories of the birth- 
day party in North America or of political movements in Bar 
Harbor, Maine, they do not thereby exclude such possibilities as 
historiographically available. Rather do they indicate the ways 
in which historians, like other inquirers, hold selective preferences 
and a finite range of epistemic interests. Yet the problem remains 
whether, in the cases of historiographical pursuits that do eventu- 
ate in some ‘‘present,’’ the historian’s interests do not in some 
sense affect the epistemological status of the results he actually 
achieves. 

At least four meanings seem associated with the view that his- 
tories are always of or in the historian’s present. Merely by listing 
these one can control unnecessary confusions. These meanings 
appear to be: 


(1) The historian’s interests in the present influence the choice 
of topics for inquiry and thus, indirectly, the kinds of things 
that get known. But this is more or less the case in all types 
of human inquiry. 

(2) The historian’s present is the locus of his methodological 
techniques and in this way determines, conceptually, the 
kinds of knowledge he can acquire about past acts and 


28 See the unpublished analysis of the relation of the sociology of knowl- 
edge to the classical epistemology done by S. Taylor, Conceptions of Institu- 
tions and the Theory of Knowledge (University of Chicago, 1954), passim. 
See also F. Znaniecki, Cultural Reality (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1919), pp. 53-144. 
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events. Again, this seems to occur in all types of scientific 
attempts to acquire grounded knowledge. 

The historian’s present is the sociological value setting in 
which he operates, often influencing his interpretations of 
the ‘‘meanings’’ of past events in the light of valuational 
norms from his own day and age. Hither a relativistic or 
a deterministically absolute emphasis may be given to this 
meaning. 

The historian’s present is the locus of consequences of past 
acts and events, and his primary purpose is to understand 
these consequences by learning how things have come to be 
what they are.** 


Actually, only the third meaning seems to create extreme diffi- 
culties for a scientific historiography. The other meanings do not 
in the least invalidate the reliability of the kinds of historical in- 
quiry possible to men. Rather do they indicate the legitimate 
ways in which different historians may choose to approach their 
subject-matters. But the third meaning has serious epistemologi- 
cal consequences if taken at all seriously. A literalist acceptance 
of the ‘‘sociological present’’ would mean that historians can never 
escape, even in part, from those value judgments in their own day 
and age which may differ widely from the value judgments of the 
persons concerned in the acts the historian is attempting to under- 
stand. With Collingwood one may admit the distinction between 
“‘chronicle’’ and ‘‘history’’ without arguing that, given care and 
perhaps even genius, specific historians cannot hope to understand 
the evaluations placed upon past acts by the actors who moved in 
and through them. 

Yet historians ought not lightly to overlook the problems as- 
sociated with the sociology of knowledge because they may con- 
clude the latter sometimes confuses epistemological with other 
issues. To know why and how it is only certain kinds of histories 
get written or known under specific cultural conditions illuminates 
the extent to which preconceptions of the historian’s day and age 
can pose structural problems for comprehensive historiographical 
inquiries. It can lead the philosophical historian to a fuller grasp 
of the complexities in which all human interactions are always in- 
volved, past or present. Yet to the extent that the object of his- 
torical inquiry remains concern for men in interaction with one 


24 A comprehensive coverage of these points can be found in two articles 
touching on all the relevant conceptual and valuational issues. These are: 
J. H. Randall, Jr., op. cit., passim; and A. O. Lovejoy, ‘‘Present Standpoints 
and Past History,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XXXVI (1939), pp. 477-489, passim. 
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another, within specifiable temporal-spatial limits, the historian 
need not emulate the physicist or the deterministic sociologist who 
seeks primarily for comprehensive principles of explanation. Like 
the social scientist, the historian can continue to have ‘‘one advan- 
tage over the remarkably successful physicist. The latter can 
never be certain he has got the foundation materials of his subject. 
The atom endured for centuries as the irreducible elementary par- 
ticle, but it has since been repeatedly fractioned into more and 
more numerous and more and more inestimable components, until 
it appears to have ended for the moment as a series of mathematical 
symbols on paper or blackboard of mysterious composition. Not 
so with the student of society; his irreducible particle was and re- 
mains the human individual.’’ ** 

Perhaps historians should keep this statement in mind when 
they read of some radical positivists’ attempts to model the struc- 
ture of the social and historical inquiries on the pattern of the 
physical and mathematical sciences alone. Thus they will under- 
stand why, in some cases, such positivists often select their ex- 
amples from physical rather than from social phenomena even 
when they write on the logic of historical or social inquiry. And 
perhaps historians will remember that men had thought long and 
hard about the past, and about social matters, before the astound- 
ing methodological revolutions in mathematics and physics. His- 
torians may then be less willing to confine to ‘‘trivia’’ what does 
not, in inquiry, meet the systematic requirements of a narrowly 
conceived scientific methodology. Perhaps the view of the perfect 
historian held by Lord Macaulay still applies: 


The perfect historian is he in whose work the character and spirit of an age is 
exhibited in miniature. He relates no fact, he attributes no expression to his 
characters, which is not authenticated by sufficient testimony. But, by ju- 
dicious selection, rejection, and arrangement, he gives to truth those attrac- 
tions which have been usurped by fiction.2¢ 


WHITAKER T. DEININGER 
San José State COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 


25 Eugene Golob, Isms (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1954), p. 603. 
26 Lord Macaulay, ‘‘History,’’ in Macaulay’s Essays: Critical, Historical 
and Miscellaneous (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1880), Vol. I, pp. 427-428. 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


ON NAGEL’S RECONSIDERATION OF NATURALISM 


HE recent appearance in print of Ernest Nagel’s address, 

‘‘Naturalism Reconsidered,’’! is a welcome event for more 
than one reason. It enables many of us who regard Nagel as one 
of America’s outstanding philosophic critics to read at leisure 
words that up to a short time ago existed only as eloquence re- 
membered. More than that, a reading of the paper checks, if it 
does not altogether dissipate, a growing tendency among contem- 
porary students of philosophy to weary of the word ‘‘naturalism”’ 
and to consider whatever doctrine may be designated by that term 
a dead end, at least as far as any significant development of phi- 
losophy in America is concerned. 

Nagel’s formal restatement of naturalism calls for a full evalu- 
ation and critique that is well beyond the range of this note. The 
best I can do is to raise two points which involve perhaps little 
more than questions of nomenclature. The first query is rather 
general and bears upon the usefulness of the word ‘‘naturalism.”’’ 
The second is more specific and concerns what appears to be an 
excessively narrow definition of ‘‘knowledge’’ in naturalistic terms. 

According to Nagel, naturalism is ‘‘a sound generalized account 
of the world encountered in practice and in critical reflection, and 
a just perspective upon the human scene.’’ One of the two theses 
central to naturalism, as Nagel conceives it, is ‘‘the existential and 
causal primacy of organized matter in the executive order of na- 
ture.’’ That is, whatever happens is dependent in some funda- 
mental way on the organization of bodies located in space and time. 
Why then, one might ask, should we not call this doctrine by the 
older classical name ‘‘materialism’’? Because, Nagel would tell 
us, materialism holds that only what is material exists, and na- 
turalism does not maintain this. ‘‘Many things noted in experi- 
ence,’’ he points out, ‘‘. . . modes of action, relations of meaning, 
dreams, joys, plans, aspirations, are not as such material bodies 
or organizations of material bodies.’’ To what then does the natu- 
ralist deny existence? The answer is—disembodied spirits. Natu- 
ralism, says Nagel, has ‘‘no place for an immaterial spirit directing 
the course of events, no place for the survival of personality after 
the corruption of the body which exhibits it.’’ In sum, no spirit- 
gods, no disembodied forces, no immortal souls. 

Now of course we know that this has been said before by 


1 Proceedings and Addresses of the American Philosophical Association, 
Vol. 28, October 1955. 
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philosophers from Lucretius to Santayana. And so the following 
question occurs. If no more is meant by ‘‘naturalism’’ than a 
this-wordly view of the nature of things, in contrast to an other- 
worldly view, why is it necessary to restate the doctrine at this 
time? Classical Chinese philosophers like Confucius said simply 
that they did not find questions about gods and spirits interesting, 
and let it go at that. In answer to this some may point out that 
‘‘naturalism’’ is more than simply a this-worldly view. Textbooks 
on recent philosophy say that ‘‘naturalism’’ is the name of an im- 
portant philosophic movement in the United States. But suppose 
this is true. Assume it to be the case that naturalists do form an 
identifiable and important segment of contemporary American 
philosophers. It then seems remarkable that it is necessary to de- 
fine this philosophical view—even partially—in terms of opposition 
to gods and spirits. 

For who asserts gods and spirits? Nagel correctly points out 
in his essay that if no connection can be found between the prop- 
erties of God and the way the world behaves then the hypothesis 
of God is otiose. But similarly if we cannot locate a genuine philo- 
sophical community of supernaturalists, then the text-book phrase 
‘‘contemporary American naturalistic philosophy’’ is a pleonasm 
and the term ‘‘naturalism’’ is otiose. 

The hypothesis I am edging forward rather shakily for pur- 
poses of test is this. As far as contemporary American philosophy 
is concerned, the ‘‘supernaturalist,’’ that is, the professional phi- 
losopher who employs occult ultimate realities, disembodied forces, 
and immortal spirits as philosophical categories is a class of few 
or no members against which attack is so easy that it cannot help 
resulting in a thumping verdict in favor of naturalism. 

Against this hypothesis, it may be urged that there are at least 
some supernaturalists working in contemporary European and 
American philosophy. Restricting the scope of the question to 
philosophy in the United States, I imagine that most professors 
of philosophy in Protestant denominational colleges teach that God 
exists as an actual being, although their views on other types of 
‘*disembodied forces’’ probably vary. There are doubtless some 
theists teaching philosophy in the secular universities. In Catho- 
lic colleges, the Thomists use God as a basic category of explana- 
tion. But even the most doctrinaire Thomist would be a little 
unhappy about ‘‘disembodied spirits.’’ Thomas himself held 
(philosophically) that body and spirit had a need for one another, 
aid (religiously) that salvation is not just an affair of the soul 
but of the whole man. 

In any case, if we draw only from the ranks of professional 
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philosophers in the United States, the modest battalions above seem 
to be the very most that can be mustered against naturalism con- 
sidered as a philosophic view. Is it against these scholars that 
philosophic naturalism draws itself up in battle array? Are they 
the supernaturalist dragons that must be slain again and again? 
They do not seem to be so formidable. Rather it seems that there 
is today no very powerful force within the main body of American 
philosophy which derives its impulse from the claim that disem- 
bodied spirits exist. In that case one wonders why it is considered 
necessary to issue in the name of naturalism a formal re-denial of 
their existence. 

The incidence and importance in this country of what would 
probably be called ‘‘non-naturalist’’ world-views outside the body 
of American professional philosophers is a question so complex as 
to be quite outside the scope of this paper. I have in mind the 
considered teachings of theologians like the Niebuhrs; the less 
considered polemics of those scholars who fear that ‘‘scientism’’ 
threatens ‘‘humane values’’; the public declarations in favor of re- 
ligion by the President of Harvard University and the President of 
the United States; the vague and unreflective theism of the major- 
ity of American citizens. On the ‘‘good”’ side, there is what prob- 
ably amounts to a small but respectable growth of interest in religion 
on the part of men who are intellectually competent. This is bal- 
anced, perhaps over-balanced, on the ‘‘bad’’ side by the growing 
tendency gratuitously to inject the name of God into social and 
political matters in order to reinforce patriotism and official morals. 
A question that we should have to take up in a larger frame is 
whether or not the charge of employment of disembodied forces 
and occult realities as categories of explanation would apply 
against any or all of these manifestations and if so in what degree. 

If I were more: competent in technical ethical philosophy, I 
should not be anxious to get on to the second and more specific 
question raised in my mind by Nagel’s essay. Even so, I cannot 
resist the temptation to call attention en passant to Nagel’s natu- 
ralistic definition of a moral ideal. ‘‘A moral ideal,’’ he says, ‘‘is 
the imagined satisfaction of some complex of impulses, desires, and 
needs.’’ Now I know how tiresome it can be to hear the criterion 
of ‘ordinary language’’ over-used in a well-meant effort to resolve 
all problems of philosophical analysis. Still, it does seem a little 
odd to define a moral ideal in such a way that the extension of the 
term appears so broad as to include the thoughts of a gangster who 
is planning a robbery the proceeds of which he wants to use to 
entertain a girl friend at Las Vegas for a week. Nagel supple- 
ments his statement about moral ideals by the words: ‘‘ When 
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ideals are handled responsibly they therefore function as hypothe- 
ses for achieving a balanced exercise of human powers.’’ But in 
that case the phrase ‘‘handled responsibly’? would appear to be 
injected to solve the problem raised by the definition, even as those 
logicians of whom Nagel speaks in his classic essay, ‘‘ Logie Without 
Ontology,’’ ensured the irrefutability of the principle of non- 
contradiction, ‘‘A thing cannot be and not be,’’ by adding the 
eatch-all phrase ‘‘in the same respect.”’ 

But I am anxious to bring this small review to a close by raising 
a question about the way Nagel uses the term ‘‘knowledge’’ in his 
essay. If I understand him correctly, he holds that ‘‘naturalism”’ 
entails not only a metaphysics which denies disembodied spirits 
and occult ultimate realities, but also a theory of knowledge that 
affirms the reliability of scientific method. In Nagel’s words, 
‘‘When naturalists give their allegiance to the method of intelli- 
gence commonly designated as the method of modern empirical 
science, they do so because that method appears to be the most 
assured way of achieving reliable knowledge.’’ In his exposition 
that follows this statement there are at least two places where the 
application of the term ‘‘knowledge’’ appears to be open to ques- 
tion. The first is Nagel’s statement (apropos of mystical experi- 
ence) that ‘‘Knowledge is knowledge, and cannot without confusion 
be identified with intuitive insight or with the vivid immediacy 
of profoundly moving experiences.’’ We can all agree that in- 
tuitive insight without test is not self-certifying. But when we 
say ‘‘knowledge is knowledge,’’ do we mean that intuitive insights 
and moving experiences have nothing to do with knowledge? 
Nagel does not appear to go so far, for he says ‘‘Such experiences 

. . may be evidence for something [though] their sheer occur- 
rence does not certify what they are evidence for.’’ Still the 
matter is not quite clear. Would Nagel allow that intuitive in- 
sights and moving experiences may ever correctly be described as 
elements or parts of human knowledge? Or would he consider 
them—as Dewey in his Reconstruction in Philosophy considers 
sensations—not parts of any knowledge at all? 

What Nagel appears to be fending off in the name of naturalism 
here is somebody’s desire to certify via intuition the existence of 
the same gods, disembodied spirits, and occult realities of the first 
part of his essay. But surely intuitive insights and immediate ex- 
periences can play genuine and important roles in knowledge situ- 
ations without such daemons as their objects. 

A most interesting example of what seems to be an unusually 
rigid way of defining the scope of warranted knowledge may be 
found in Nagel’s refutation of the charge raised against naturalism 
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of spiritual insensitivity and philistinism. I must cite his words 
here: 


It is almost painful to have to make a point of the elementary fact that what- 
ever may happen to be the range of special interests and sensibilities of indi- 
vidual naturalists, there is no incompatibility, whether logical or psychological, 
between maintaining that warranted knowledge is secured only through the use 
of a definite logical method, and recognizing that the world can be experienced 
in many other ways than by knowing it. 


Let us take Beethoven’s A minor quartet for strings. Suppose I 
am a violinist who has played and studied this work. Now either 
I know this composition or I don’t know it. Consider the second 
alternative. It is not correct to say ‘‘I know the quartet.’’ What 
I should say is that I have experienced it in some non-knowledge- 
able way. But this is difficult to accept. For I am not just a 
good bourgeois having a pleasant experience after a fine dinner 
and cigar. I know the work—I know its form, its thematic con- 
struction, its harmonic progressions, its contrapuntal techniques. 
In the complex which is my knowledge of that quartet are mingled 
elements which range from love to mathematics. If the term 
‘“‘knowledge’’ means anything at all, it seems that I may properly 
be said to have genuine knowledge of the quartet and that this 
knowledge is warranted. 

But this forces us to the first alternative. It is now correct to 
say ‘‘I know the quartet.’’ If this is the case, then, according to 
Nagel, I must have secured my knowledge ‘‘through the use of a 
definite logical method,’’ presumably ‘‘the method of intelligence 
commonly designated as the method of modern empirical science.’’ 
But this, too, is difficult to accept. True, I did not acquire my 
knowledge of the Beethoven quartet by mystical experience or by 
daydreaming. But to say I arrived at my knowledge of Opus 132 
by ‘‘scientific method’’ would be to stretch the meaning of that 
cheerfully elastic term beyond the breaking point. The same ar- 
gument will apply mutatis mutandis to other areas of human learn- 
ing. In a recent conversation, Professor Kristeller reminded me 
that work in the field of classical philology has contributed much 
to the advancement of human knowledge. Yet the methodology of 
that discipline, while not mystical, is hardly what we have in mind 
when we speak of ‘‘the method of modern empirical science,’’ al- 
though to be sure there is no ‘‘incompatibility whether logical or 
psychological’’ between them. 

Thinking it over once more, it seems to me still that there are 
two risks in recommending naturalism in terms of Nagel’s recon- 
sideration of it. First, if by ‘‘naturalism’’ no more is meant than 
a denial of spirits, disembodied forces, and occult ultimate realities, 
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then it is quite possble that a defense of it is superfluous. Second, 
if there is added to ‘‘naturalism’’ as an essential property -:the 
recommendation of scientific method as the way of achieving re- 
liable knowledge, there is the risk of our withholding the stamp 
‘‘Warranted’’ from some forms of genuine and trustworthy. know- 
ing. Human beings, D. H. Lawrence reminds us, are iia 
tricksy. So are the ways of human knowledge. 


J. G. BRENNAN 


BARNARD COLLEGE 





A NOTE ON SILENCE 


N a paper printed in an earlier issue of this JoURNAL,’ Mr. Carl 
Hamburg has produced, by way of reductto ad absurdum, the 
observation that Wittgenstein’s dictum, ‘‘Whereof one cannot 
speak, thereof one must be silent,’’ functions at least in part as an 
injunction. This dictum is embedded in positivist doctrine about 
language, of course, and it assumes, as those who are likely to 
appeal to it assume, a rigorous criterion of descriptive meaning.” 
If it were true that the dictum enjoins us never to use pencils or 
vocal chords except in conformity with that criterion and that 
injunctions are not in fact in conformity with it, then Mr. Ham- 
burg would be quite right; Wittgenstein’s dictum is its own best 
refutation. 

Now, it is perfectly true that positivist language theory, ori- 
ented primarily towards philosophy of the physical sciences, has 
developed a criterion of meaningfulness which, as Mr. Hamburg 
observes, injunctions do not meet. Further, it is true that posi- 
tivists often disparage cognitivist claims for what they consider 
the emotive language of value statements. It is not true, however 
—and this is the crucial point—, that the positivists have forbidden 
the use of injunctions or any other emotive language. They do 
not themselves forgo the use of injunctions, nor do they proscribe 
their use by others. What they do enjoin upon us is to distinguish 
statements and aspects of statements which are meaningful, in 
what is here a technical sense of the word, from those which are 
not. Thus, the point of Wittgenstein’s dictum is not that we may 
not use meaningless, that is to say, non-descriptive, language, but 


1 Carl H. Hamburg, ‘‘Whereof one Cannot Speak,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. L 
(1953), pp. 662-664. 

2 Neither Mr. Hamburg nor, accordingly, I are concerned with Wittgen- 
stein’s thought as such. We are dealing with the dictum only as a slogan in 
general philosophic discussion. 
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that when we use it we must not be misled by grammatical 
structure into believing that we have described anything or, more 
strongly put, that we have said anything. Language may have 
many functions, say the positivists, but only descriptive language 
describes, and their dictum bids us not to erect ontologies on the 
basis of statements or pseudo-statements which do not meet the 
eriteria required of descriptive or existential statements. The 
dictum itself, as a matter of fact, is a masterpiece of positivist 
moralizing. It states its cognitive tautology as precisely as is 
necessary and indicates its moral persuasively, without suggesting 
indescribable entities or attributing indescribable properties. 

I have been speaking, so far, only in the context of positivist 
theory, but I should like to observe that it is not necessary to ac- 
cept the verification theory of meaning in order to find a useful 
moral in Wittgenstein’s dictum. Even those who find, as in later 
years Wittgenstein himself found the neat distinction between cog- 
nitive and emotive language a little simple-minded may deplore the 
tendency to find world-descriptions or at least objective properties 
in every passing phrase. The dictum, in such a context, calls for 
awareness of the many different kinds of function language may 
have and cautions us against trying to use these expressions in 
ways in which they will not work. | 

Even those, lastly, who prefer not to approach philosophy 
through language at all should be able to find some profit in Witt- 
genstein’s injunction. It is no new observation that if God is 
ineffable, one cannot say anything further about Him. What this 
means is that one cannot attribute properties to Him although, 
of course, one can pray to Him or praise Him or sing hymns in His 
honor or contemplate Him in total silence. I take it, then, that 
the force of the dictum here is to rebuke, for example, a philosophy 
which might try to ground an ontology in the nature of Being it- 
self, having first premised that Being is irrational, non-rational, 
ineffable, or unknowable. 

In concluding, I will remark that Wittgenstein’s dictum in- 
volves the context of a philosophy in which, as Mr. Hamburg ob- 
serves, ‘‘the lack of direct linguistic expressions is synonymous 
with ‘being silent’ ’’ (p. 663). This being the meaning of ‘‘si- 
lence,’’ it is silly to criticize the dictum on the grounds that ‘‘the 
lack of clearly designative expressions has never yet prevented in- 
dividuals from using language for other than designative func- 
tions’? (p. 663, my italics). The dictum is itself an example of 
such another function and, ‘‘silence’’ being construed as Mr. Ham- 
burg observes it should, it does not prohibit such a function. 

One can, of course, argue that the dichotomy of ‘‘descriptive’’ 
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versus ‘‘emotive’’ meaning is a bad one and reject the technical 
positivist use of ‘‘meaningful,’’ but this is another and more pro- 
found question, not to be answered in a brief discussion of the 
dictum. Even without the verification theory of meaning, how- 
ever, the dictum retains its point. One would not recommend it 
as a philosophic cure-all, but surely it is a useful little maxim for 
philosophers, positivist or not. 


R. N. Wisan 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 





BOOK REVIEWS 


La Quarta Critica Kantiana. Renato Composto. Palermo: 


Palumbo [1954]. 85 pp. (Biblioteca di cultura moderna.) 
L. 750. 


Under the intriguing title of Kant’s Fourth Critique, this vol- 
ume examines Kant’s scattered pronouncements on the philosophy 
of history, in terms both of their intrinsic interest and their gen- 
eral bearing upon, and interpenetration with, the larger themes of 
Kant’s critical enterprise. Kant was apparently as impressed with 
the concept of inevitable human progress as he was with the starry 


heavens above and the moral law within. In his polemical paper 
On the Common Saying: That a Thing May be Right in Theory but 
May not Hold im Practice (1793), he wrote: 


As the human race is continually advancing in civilization and culture as its 
natural purpose, so it is continually making progress for the better in relation 
to the moral end of its existence, and . . . this progress, though it may some 
times be interrupted, will never be entirely broken off or stopped. It is not 
necessary for me to prove this assumption; the burden of proof lies on its 
opponents. © 


Inasmuch as the idea of progress-come-what-may is resonant with 
moral and causal overtones to which Kant, of all philosophers, 
must have been sensitive, one might expect to find in his writings 
on the subject some interesting attempts to reduce the systematic 
breach between a phenomenal and a noumenal rendering of the 
human situation. Indeed, it is just as such a mediating work, an- 
alogous in function to the Critique of Judgment, that Signor Com- 
posto sees fit to interpret these writings; and he reckons it merely 
an ‘‘empirical fact’’ that Kant never assembled all of his philo- 
sophico-historical ideas and arguments into a single treatise. Some 
would maintain, of course, that Kant’s failure to compound a sys 
tematic treatise was due to the fact that he held no systematic view 
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of the matter: J. B. Bury, for example, argued that ‘‘Kant’s con- 
siderations on historical development are an appendix to his phi- 
losophy ; they are not a necessary part, woven into the warp and 
woof of his system.’’ But Composto, insisting that ‘‘the interest 
in ethics was the prevailing interest for Kant, the vital center of 
his thought’’ (p. 80), ventures to suggest that Kant’s reflections 
on history led him ‘‘to a more complete formulation of his ethical 
doctrine’’ (p. 8), and that these reflections were, in terms of the 
genesis and implications of his system, more central to Kant’s 
thought than Bury would have credited. 

Certainly Kant’s interest in philosophical history was constant 
enough from 1775 on; the bulk of his explicit writings on the 
subject appeared at various points during his major creative pe- 
riod, and pieced together they would make up, if not a fourth 
critique, at least a sizable anthology. In 1784, three years after 
publication of the Critique of Pure Reason and a year before pub- 
lication of the Fundamental Principles of a Metaphysic of Morals, 


the following notice appeared in the Gotaische gelehrte Zeitung of 
February 11: 


That the final goal of the human species shall be the realization of the most 
perfect political constitution, is an idea dear to Professor Kant, and he hopes 
that some philosophical historian might sometime undertake a history of hu- 
manity, to be written from the point of view of showing to what degree human- 
ity has, in each of its epochs, approached towards or receded from this goal, 
and what remains to be done in order to achieve it. 


Later in the same year, perhaps in response to the interest elicited 
by the above item, Kant himself came forward with his Idea for a 
Universal History from a Cosmopolitical Point of View. In it, he 
argued that, metaphysical claims concerning the freedom of the 
will apart, its external manifestations—in particular in human ac- 
tions—are, as phenomena, determined by universal laws. Further, 
the apparently random acts and purposes of collections of human 
agents are law-like in the aggregate, which suggested to him the 
possibility that there might, on a teleological reading of nature, 
be some overarching purpose, ‘‘possible according to a determinate 
plan of nature,’’ which, though not consciously and rationally pur- 
sued, might nonetheless be unwittingly furthered by the particular 
purposes of individuals and groups. ‘‘All the capacities implanted 
in a creature by nature are destined to unfold themselves, com- 
pletely and conformably to their end, in the course of time.’’ But 
the ‘‘creature’’ Kant had in mind was clearly humanity in toto, 
endowed with capacities which ‘‘could be completely developed in 
the species only, and not in the individual.’’ Kant went on to 
specify this purpose and the manner of its realization, likening 
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himself to a Kepler who, while discerning a law, attends a Newton 
to explain it by ‘‘a universal natural cause.’’ But already, in this 
1784 opuscule, there were certain tensions in the notion of law, 
purpose, and action; and nine years later, Kant’s approach to his- 
tory was colored by the whole apparatus of his moral theory, ar. | 
ticulated in the interim. ‘‘ Each individual,’’ he claimed in 1793, 
‘¢is prompted by his sense of duty so to act in reference to posterity 
that they may always become better, and the possibility of this may 
be assumed.’’ Kant states what we might term The Historical 
Imperative ; it had become clear to him that progress involved more 
than the external realization of a perfect political order, that the 
individual was rationally involved in progress, that progress has 
distinct moral implications and thus (in terms of his moral theory) 
presupposes the fact and possibility of metaphysical liberty in a 
way which the earlier writing failed to stress. Progress, for Kant 
in his later writings, is underwritten by our ‘‘innate sense of 
duty,’’ and the ‘‘perfect political constitution’’ of which he dreamt 
came more and more to resemble The Kingdom of Ends which 
progress promised to make actual, and to endow with a homogenous 
geographical locus rather than a heterogeneous and sporadic citi- 
zenry. At the same time, Kant seemed increasingly to dissociate 
the laws of progress from the ordinary laws of nature, and to see 
history more and more as the context and precipitate of moral ac- 
tion. It is the transition to these views that Composto seeks to 
trace: 

The fundamental thesis, for Kant, is that history, insofar as it is determined 
within the sphere of human action, implies the freedom of the will, and cannot 


be separated from having morality as its end. . . . History is nothing but the 
realization of liberty and rationality made real. [P. 60.] 


What this does, of course, is to intensify the celebrated gap in 
Kant’s ontology, and to complicate it with fresh paradoxes and 
difficulties. Composto happens to regard this as a philosophical 
triumph: ‘‘In making the problem of history an ethical problem, 
and in liberating its method from those of the natural sciences .. . 
[Kant] necessitated the passage from a simple philosophy of his- 
tory to a complex philosophy of Spirit’? (p. 7). It is at such a 
juncture that the tough- and the tender-minded are apt to go their 
separate ways; but Composto is, I think, justified in drawing the 
inference that he does from Kant’s writing and it would be im- 
pertinent to introduce criticisms on the level of methodological 
partisanship here. 

What one might criticize is the author’s claim that Kant’s con- 
siderations of history ‘‘not only directly derived from his critical 
system, but paved the way to certain of its most notable conclu- 
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sions’’ (p. 79). Specifically, ‘‘through the problem of history (of 
which his continual reconsiderations and analyses indicate its in- 
timate connection with his critical work) a way by which his 
(ethical) individualism could be transcended was illuminated for 
Kant ... through a concept of morality which, in its develop- 
ment, touches man as a species, as a collectivity’’ (p. 8). This is 
at best a wishful conjecture so far as any evidence produced by 
the author is concerned, and is prompted, I believe, by an over- 
zealousness in suggesting parallels between Kant and nostro Vico 
and by the desire to bring Kant into the camp of some Philosophy 
of Spirit to which the author subscribes. Inevitably, the grand 
chords of Kant’s system would echo in the minor productions, and 
who could say what factors may have led him to modify the fabric 
of his philosophy. But to support his thesis, Composto would have 
had to examine in detail the pre-critical ethical writings (which he 
has not even touched upon) and to show that, beyond the fact of 
chronology, there is reason to believe that the historical reflections 
figured crucially in the development of that formalist, rationalist, 
universalist moral theory characteristic of Kant in his monumental 
works. Yet he has succeeded in drawing attention to an unstressed 
relationship between Kant’s philosophy of history and the rest of 
his work, and he has demonstrated, once again, that Kant could 


not but think provocatively on whatever came to his mind, and that 
the philosophical issues he raised, even in the backwaters of his 
system, are with us still. 


ArtTHourR C. DANtTO 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Vida y pensamiento de Jorge Santayana. Luts Farr&. Madrid: 
Ediciones ‘‘Verdad y Vida,’’ 1953. 122 pp. 


This repetitious and impressionistic book on the life and 
thought of Santayana by a Spanish professor of philosophy teach- 
ing in Argentina raises an intriguing problem of psychosociological 
import. It is curious but significant how we usually take for 
granted that Plato and Aristotle, for example, are Greek philoso- 
phers. On the other hand, the question has often been raised as 
to whether Santayana is an American philosopher. 

The question here, of course, stems originally from two acci- 
dents in the biography of the late George Santayana, the first being 
that he was born in Spain of Spanish parents; the second, that he 
was educated in Boston, taught at Harvard, wrote and published 
in English. But the problem also arises from two other sources 
that are less accidental. One is internal to Santayana’s works, 
sounding as they do like the product of a man without a country 
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who regards himself as a permanent guest of the world at large, 
his host. The other source is not confined to his works and points 
to a general phenomenon characteristic of our times, namely, a 
penchant for spelling out a man’s or a people’s cultural nationality. 

A concrete manifestation of said phenomenon was Baker 
Brownell’s contribution in the Schilpp volume, The Philosophy of 
George Santayana (1940)—a contribution aimed at revealing San- 
tayana’s Americanism. Another instance of the same phenomenon 
is the present book by Luis Farré—a book which may be taken as 
the counterpart of Baker Brownell’s essay. It was natural enough 
to expect a Spaniard sooner or later to come along to inquire into 
the other side of Santayana’s Spanish-American soul: his Hispan- 
ism. What is surprising, if anything, is that it took so long in 
arriving. 

We may recall in this connection that Mr. Brownell, being a 
good American, had little difficulty in showing how the mind of 
Santayana is expressive of ‘‘ American diversity.’’ However Sr. 
Farré, being a good Spaniard, is at his wit’s end trying to uncover 
the Spanish roots of his subject. In fact, he keeps lamenting 
throughout his account that Santayana is a sceptic without engage- 
ment (as the French existentialists would say), a Catholic without 
conviction, and an esthete without depth of feeling. Moreover, he 
contends that Santayana, like Seneca the Stoic of Cordoba, is at- 
tempting the impossible: to be a citizen of the world without being 
a citizen of a particular country. Incidentally, to justify his con- 
tention he could have exploited the following passage from Santa- 
yana himself at the beginning of Reason in Religion: ‘‘The attempt 
to speak without speaking any particular language is not more 
hopeless than the attempt to have a religion that shall be no re- 
ligion in particular.’’ This argument from analogy would have 
been a clever way of disarming Santayana, but it would not have 
settled the question as to whether he was actually a Stoic in politi- 
cal outlook. 

Whether he was or not, Professor Farré concludes with a touch 
of pathos that Santayana is not a ‘‘typical Spaniard,’’ being a 
poor example of ‘‘Spanish individualism.’’ According to the au- 
thor, the man who was characteristically Spanish is Miguel de 
Unamuno. But here he misses the whole point of the reference 
that Santayana made approvingly (in reply to Baker Brownell at 
the close of the Schilpp volume) and repeated in an interview held 
in Rome in December of 1949 (reprinted in the present book)— 
the reference being the one in which the Spanish essayist Antonio 
Marichalar describes Santayana as ‘‘a Castilian mystic.’’ For this 
descriptive phrase of Marichalar’s gave Santayana a neat way of 
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distinguishing himself as a man with a comic sense of life from a 
New England mystic like Emerson, who had an epic sense, and 
from a Basque mystic like Unamuno, who had a tragic sense. Be- 
sides, Farré should not have been so plaintive over Santayana’s 
apparent lack of espaiiolismo, especially since he knows that his 
subject was once good-humored enough to picture himself as 
“Don Quixote sane,’’ not to mention that he should know that 
another contemporary Castilian philosopher by the name of José 
Ortega y Gasset (who is conspicuously absent in the present book) 
was at one time the author of an important series of volumes of 
essays entitled El Espectador. 

Thus it may well turn out to be that Santayana is the example 
par excellence of a philosopher who belongs to the Spanish tradi- 
tion of el Espectador in contrast with the Spanish tradition of el 
Toreador. Spain could never have been the bullfighting center of 
the world if she had not been at least diverse enough to contain two 
kinds of men, the observers as well as the fighters. After all, it 
takes both kinds of men to make a good bullfight, literally and 
figuratively. 


PaTRICK ROMANELL 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, MEDICAL BRANCH, GALVESTON 


The Individual and the New World; a Study of Man’s Existence 
Based upon American Life and Thought. JoHN M. ANDERSON. 
State College, Penna.: Bald Eagle Press [1955]. 202 pp. 
$4.00. 


Mr. Anderson has written a book which will no doubt, the 
ironies of history and of commerce being as they are, one day turn 
up on the lists of what booksellers call ‘‘Americana.’’ But it be- 
longs properly on the slim shelf of volumes which constitute a 
continuing commentary on what is living and what is dead in 
Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind. Like the latter, The Individual 
and the New World is really at least two books, neatly and seam- 
lessly interwoven. The first is a philosophy of human nature, ex- 
hibited rather than expressly stated; the second is a philosophy of 
history couched in phenomenological rather than in metaphysical 
terms. Both the philosophy of human nature and the philosophy 
of history share some common features with pragmatism and ex- 
istentialism, especially in the denial of an absolute human nature 
and in the view that meanings are generated rather than discovered 
in the process of choice and action. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part concerns it- 
self with the variety of ways in which the Puritans, the revolution- 
ists, the Shakers, the settlers of the new frontiers, and such repre- 
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sentative figures as Mark Twain and Henry Adams interpreted 
American experience as a ‘‘human journey.’’ The second part, a 
comparative discussion of Emerson, Thoreau, Calhoun, Royce, and 
Dewey, is an examination of social philosophies which have tried 
to resolve the problems resulting from the American experience. 
In general, the first part describes the development of the sense 
of individualism in the journey beyond the expanding frontier, 
and the second part deals with the problem of conserving in a 
community the values of individualism. 

These are old and very general themes. But Mr. Anderson has 
given them a fresh and striking treatment in which they are de- 
veloped from an interpretation of American experience rather than 
being mechanically applied to it. In effect, he applies to intel- 
lectual history a sort of literary criticism for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting a philosophy. If I understand this implicit philosophy 
correctly, its major propositions are the following: (1) man’s na- 
ture apart from history is pure potentiality, an energy without 
intrinsic form or limitation; (2) man acquires in history a condi- 
tioned nature, partly as a consequence of a particular environment 
and partly in virtue of his creative response to this environment; 
(3) one understands this nature through the images by which men 
invest life with significance ; man’s nature is not expressed through 
these images but contained in them; (4) the attainment of human 
self-consciousness in common enterprise is not a fact nor an end 
but an activity, the fullest realization of which is the awareness 
that it is never completed. 

The author’s distinctive vocabulary is for the most part phe- 
nomenological. In many contexts he describes the ‘‘sense of free- 
dom,’’ the ‘‘acceptance’’ of and ‘‘commitment’’ to the New World, 
the ‘‘idea of a common humanity.’’ These modes of expression 
are used as descriptive of beliefs and attitudes as they have been 
in fact experienced. But a fundamental theme of the book is the 
way in which the dark, vast new continent occasioned a ‘‘ primal 
release of human energy.’’ Here is invoked not description but 
explanation. As explanation, the author’s argument tends to be- 
come a vivid restatement of the facts to be explained. But in its 
re-creation of the absorbing and problematic sense of American 
experience, seeking an understanding of itself in philosophical 
terms, this book suggests a new way to understand the field of 
American philosophy as something other than a series of minor 
elaborations on worn themes and problems of ‘‘ Western philoso- 
phy.’’ Mr. Anderson provokes reflection on the difference be- 
tween writing about American philosophy as a historian and writ- 
ing about history as an American philosopher. 

Louis O. MINK 
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